INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
a great business who wants to do it all himself, or to get
all the credit of doing it. That spirit is fatal and sure
proof of a small mind/*
He made no mention of one trifle that vexed him:
Frick was kicking over the traces on prices he wanted
the Steel Company to pay the Frick Coke Company
for fuel. What if the market price of coke, thought
Andy as the Oceanic bore him westward, had gone up
to $3.50 a ton? Had not Frick promised to sell at $1.35
and balked at signing a formal contract merely because
Carnegie had sent a verbal message that he wanted coke
cheaper than $1.35 if the market fell? How was any-
one to know the market would suddenly spurt before the
contract was signed, sealed and delivered? Frick was
too much of a, stickler for his "rights." True, he was
unsurpassed as a financier and he could hold down to
earth headstrong hustlers like Charlie Schwab. But the
man was becoming altogether too prominent. Why, to
read certain silly statements that had appeared since the
Homestead strike, you'd think Frick owned the Car-
negie Steel Company. Well, he'd have to get down to
Pittsburgh and deal with the fellow. There were more
ways than one to skin a cat.
So, this November mid-day, Carnegie sat, smiling and
jovial, in the board room and watched, with apparent
satisfaction, the clock-like precision with which Chair-
man Frick ran the great industrial organization. The
chief owner seemed agreeably acquiescent when the
board unanimously voted toHp^cIiase, at $3,500 an
acre, a large tract of land on the Monongahela River
long owned by Frick.
The meeting over, Carnegie chatted amiably with
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